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Some Observations on the CUords "Gaehupin" and 

"Criollo." 



BY GEORGE BUTLER GRIFFIN. 



[Read November 1, 1886.] 
*/ / I HILE employed as one of a corps of writers of the historical works of 
^M. which Mr. H. H. Bancroft may be termed "managing editor," I had 
occasion to read many books and manuscripts printed and written in Spain 
and in America. As I read I took note of various matters which seemed to 
me curious, and I gave considerable attention to the origin and use of what 
may be termed Spanish-American words — i. e., those used by Spaniards but 
not originating in Spain. Among these words are " gaehupin," as it is now 
written, though more properly it is " cachupin," and " criollo." 

In the dictionary of the Spanish Academy (Madrid, 1869) a "cachupin" 
is defined to be " el Espafiol que pasa a la America septentrional, y se estab- 
lece en ella" — the Spaniard who emigrates to North America and establishes 
himself there. 

Don Vicente Salva (Nuevo Diccionario <fec, Paris, 1879) says that "gaeh- 
upin" is the Mexican for "cachupin." Salva always goes out of his way to 
differ with the Academy. 

I myself have met with the word as far to the southward as Ybarra, in 
Ecuador; but as the definition of the Academy expresses, the word was 
applied only to the Spaniard settling in North America. In South America 
the word in use to express the same meaning is " chapeton." " Gapuchin " 
probably went southward, together with other words of Mexican origin, 
euch as " chocolate " (Aztec " chocolatl "), though this word has gone the 
world over ; " metate " (Aztec " metatl "), " petate" (Aztec "petatl,"; etc., etc. 
In Colombia, during the war for independence, some of the Spanish soldiers 
under Morillo — " el pacificador " — frequently sewed prisoners up in jackets 
of / green raw-hide and exposed them to the sun. The torture, until death 
put an end to it, was extreme, and these jackets were called " gachupines." 

In his " Milicia Indiana," (Madrid, 1599) Captain Bernardino de Var- 
gas Machuca says that " cachupin " is the same as " chapeton," viz : a man 
new in the land, i. e., America. Vargas Machuca gives definitions of 
other words having their origin, or their special applications, in America. 
Thus: " Mestizo " is the offspring of a Spaniard and an Indian ; " bachiano " 
("baquiano ") a person familiar with a country, a guide ; " chino," an Indian 
servant; "criollo," one born in the Indies of European parents. The word 
" chino," I will say here, properly is applied to a person who has such an ad- 
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mixture of negro blood that his hair is very slightly kinky. Here, in Cali- 
fornia, a " chino " is any person with curly hair. Some of our local histori- 
ans are strangely mistaken as to the meaning of the word. In the " padron," 
or list, of the founders of Los Angeles, the men and their wives are qualified 
according to race. Two only are written down as white men, and one of the 
ten is termed a " chino." Commenting on this fact, one of the writers in 
the Rev. Mr. Farnsworth's " A Southern California Paradise," remarks that 
" one of the founders of our city was a native of China ! " 

In the " Biblioteca Hispana" of Nicolas Antonio there is mention of a 
writer named Cachupin. aud there was a governor of New Mexico of the 
same name. It may be that some early emigrant from Spain, arriving in 
Mexico, gave his name to all Spaniards as a class. A similar usage is met 
with in all countries and among all peoples. On our own northern coast, 
where the medium of intercourse between whites and Indians is the Chinook 
jargon, an American of the United States is, or was, a " Boston man," an 
Englishman a " King George's man." 

Torquemada, in the " Monarquia Indiana," (I, 301) in his description of 
the City of Mexico, mentions a hospital " donde acuden los cachupines i 
gente pobre, etc.," where " cachupines " and the poor are cared for. Poverty 
and illness were, it seems, the lot of some Spanish immigrants, even though 
they were of the privileged caste. 

In the "libro de gobierno" of the Marques de Guadalcazar, Viceroy of 
Mexico, (ano 1620) there is an order prohibiting " gapuchines " and others 
from entering into commerce at the mines, on the ground that they con- 
cealed and removed silver without paying the " quintos," or king's fifth. 
This document is very long. In two places a " gachupin " is qualified as a 
merchant coming in the annual fleet from Spain. 

A brief of Urban VIII, dated 12th November, 1625, established a " ter- 
nativa" between "cachupines," "criollos" and "hijos de provincia" in the elec- 
tion of prelates of the regular orders of friars. "Ternativa," — alternativa — is 
option, choice. 

In the " Anales Mexicanos " of Tecamachalco, I find : 

10 Tepatl. Ynipa chicueyve marzo yni yoac vuallatzhuic jueves omic 
Franco Garcia cachopin gan patzmic miercolestica teotlachuel otlacua yhna 

huelotitilin In the tenth year of Tecpatl (1580), at daylight on 

March 8th, Francisco Garcia, cachupin, died in great agony, caused by 
having eaten so heartily on the evening of the day previous. . . . An 
Aztec epitaph for a glutton. From its orthography the word " cachupin " 
does not appear to be Aztec. It may have come — though this is not prob- 
able — from some one of the other tongues spoken in what is to-day the 
republic of Mexico, or from some country to the southward and north of 
Darien, possibly from Panama. 

Manuel Orozco i Berra, in the " Noticia hist6rica de la conjuracion del 
Marques del Valle" (Mexico, 1853), in a foot note, pp. 42-4, quotes Vargas 
Machuca, already mentioned. 
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Fernando Kamirez, in the " Noticias Hist<5ricas ifc Estadisticas de Du- 
rango," in a foot note, opines that as originally used the word '• gachupin " 
had not the meaning given to it later by passion. 

If Spaniards did not invent the word, they adopted it at a comparatively 
early date. In the first part of " Don Quixote," chap. XIII, we read : 
«' Aunque el mio" [linage] " es de loscachupinesde Laredo respondio el cam- 
inante." On this Clemencin comments and says that, in the second book of 
the " Diana " of Montemayor, Fabio, the page of Don Felix says to Felismona, 
at the time disguised as a man, "yo os prometo A fe de hidalgo, porque lo 
soy, que mi padre es de los cachopines de Laredo, etc." It may be that Cer- 
vantes borrowed the phrase ; yet, in his comedy of " la entretenida," a cer- 
tain " fregona linajuda" (a duchess disguised as a kitchcn-wench) queries: 
" No soy de los Capoches de Oviedo? Hay mas que mostrar? " Cervantes 
was constantly poking tun at the prejudices of the Asturians and the " mon- 
taneses," who in respect of ancient lineage, are to the other provinces of 
Spain what the Welsh are to the rest of Great Britain. From the northern 
provinces of Spain many persons who had not much " calidad " went to 
America, acquired wealth, and returned to found "casas solariegas." These 
were the Cachopines and Capoch* s of Cervantes ; and in Spain the word 
was applied to a "parvenu," a "nouvcau riche" — an upstart as our English 
tongue has it. 

Orozco i Berra, already cited, thinks that " chino," " criollo," " gachupin " 
and pos-ibly " mestizo," were words invented in the new world by Spaniards, 
because it was impossible to convey their meaning by existing Spanish 
words, and that at first they were not meant as injurious epithets, although 
later a perverted use gave to them a new meaning. This opinion seems to 
be well founded. 

Antonio de Bobles, who may be called the Pepys of the vice-regal court 
of Mexico, in the " Diario de Sucesos Notables," under date of 18th Decem- 
ber, 1672, jots down the following : " Monja peregrina." En esta cuidad es- 
tuvo una monja gachupina, natural de Italia, etc."* Hence it appears 
that the word was sometimes applied to foreigners not Spaniards. This is 
not uncommon. To this day, in some country districts of England, all for- 
eigners are regarded as Frenchmen. In Colombia all foreigners are spoken 
of and to as " Ingleses " — Englishmen. While U. S. consul at Medellin, in 
that country, I was requested by the alcalde of Nare, a town on the river 
Magdalena — the great highway of the country — to take care of a country- 
man, who turned out to be a Cornishman. The nun spoken of may have 
been a native of Sicily and by birth a Spanish subject. 

Father Leiva, in the " Vida de Fray Sebastian de Aparicio," lib : III, 

cap. VIII, says that this religious, who had been a carter, gave names to 

his oxen, calling one " gachupin." Fray Sebastian began to labor as a 

carter in 1576. It may have been that the ox called " gachupin," especially 

'when this date is taken into consideration, was an imported animal. 



* A pilgrim nun. In this city there was a nun, a gachupina— a native of Italy, etc 
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Throughout Spanish America it is customary fo speak of animals, and even 
plants, as "criollos" or as "de castilla" — native or from Spain, and by ex- 
tension, from abroad. 

In the work of Fray Don Juan Diaz de Arce, Archbishop of Mexico, 
entitled " Proximo Evangelio," lib. I and II ; also in the " vida del Venerable 
Bernardino Alvarez " — Mexico, 1651-52 — at the end of cap. 41 of book I, and 
at the end of book 4 are two verses which are translations of songs of the 
Indians sung on certain occasions. The verses, however, do not appear in 
the edition of 1672. They are as follows : 

1°. 
Gien mulas tenia, 

Tambien un mochil ; 
Con que trae de plata 

Todo cachupin. 

4<». 
Venga toda Espafia, 

Que 11 hombre gachupin ; 
Su requa i moradas 

Se han de prevenir.* 

This is a mild poetic vengeance, as it were, on the part of descendants 
of the Aztec traders whose places were filled by foreigners. 

And in lib. II, cap. Ill of the last mentioned work, there is quoted an 
order of Don Pedro Moya i Contreras, Archbishop of Mexico and Governor 
of New Spain, in which reference is made to certain negroes and negresses 
who were inmates of the hospital of Vera Cruz as * * * " Juan criollo 
i Juan chichimeco. * * * hijo de Catalina criolla. * * * Dominga 
criolla." So it appears that the term " criollo " was applied to blacks also 
who were born in New Spain. 

Bernardino Vargas Machuca, already quoted, says — as we have seen — 
that a criollo was the child of Spanish parents who was born in America. 
Vargas Machuca, at the time of writing the " Milicia Indiana," resided in 
South America. But the Dominicans who established convents in Chia- 
pas and Yucatan gave a more extended meaning to the word " criollo." In 
an ordinance of a provincial chapter of the order, celebrated in 1570, is the 
following: " Item ordenamos i mandamos que ninguno se recibe al habito 
de los que Hainan " criollos," i tambien llamamos " criollo " si aquel que desde 
los primeros diez aiios de su edad se ha criado en estas partes de las Indias 



•(Trans.) 1st. 
A hundred mules he had, 

Likewise a little sack; 
Por a "xachnpin" of money 
Never yet li ail lack. 
4th. 
So, let ns irivo a welcome 

To all who come from Spain; 
To every coming "gachupin" 
Give lodgings and a train. 

— G. B. G. 
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aunque haya nacido en Espana."* This quotation is from " Remesal, His- 
toria de Chiapa," lib. IX, cap. XV, notes 2 and, especially, 4. Thus, it will 
be seen, those who buried themselves in the cloister still longed for the ex- 
clusive possession of the flesh-pots of Egypt. 

In the " coloquios espirituales i sacramentales, etc.," of Fernando Gon- 
zalez de Eslava, Mexico, 1610, at folio 167, there are some verses entitled 
"Ensalada de Cachapin," beginning: — 

Maravilla, mara villa, 

Dense gracias a Dios sin fin, 
Qne ha venido un Gachupin 

De la celestial Castilla! 
Contadle una tonadilla 

Aqui porque se entretenga; 
Norabuena venga 

El Gachupin a la tierra. 
Norabuena venga, etc.f 

Undoubtedly the poet was a " criollo." In the succeeding verses of the 
poem the dress, etc., of a new comer is described. 

From the time that there were " criollos " the strife for place and pre- 
ferment between them and the "gachupines" went on with ever-increasing 
violence and virulence. 

In 1703 the Jesuit Father Pedro Avendano wrote a labored clerical 
satire entitled, " Fee de erratas .... del sermon, etc., que medio 
predico i despues imprimio del todoel Doctor Don Diego Zuaso i Cascajales, 
etc."§ Father Pedro says that the "aprobacion" of the sermon was given by 
"dos frailes i gachupines i no dos cl6rigos i criollos, 6 a lo menos uno i uno." I 
Avendano was a native of Pueblo and Zuazo i Cascajales was born in Spain, 

Valbuera, who in 1603 wrote a work entitled " Grandeza Mexicana," in 
Cap. I, enumerating the different classes of society in the capital, says : 
"Arrieros, officiales, contratantes, cachopines, soldados, mercaderes, galanes, 
caballeros, plcitantes, etc."|| 

Solorzano, in the " Politica Indiana," (Madrid, 1776) lib. II, cap. XXX, 
says: "Criollo," born in Indies of Spanish parents. "Mestizo," the off- 
spring of Spaniard and Indian. "Mulato," the offspring of Spaniard and 



•Item: We decree and command that none of the caste called "criollo" shall take the 
habit of the order, and by " criollo" we mean him who, though born in Spain, has lived from his 
tenth year upwind in Indies. 

TllANSLATION. 

+A marvel, a marvel! 

Give endless thanks to God! 
Here comes another '"gachupin" 

From Spain's celestial sod! 
Chant a song of welcome 
Ourguestto entertain; 
Mexico gives greeting 
To the " gachupin " of Spain. 

-G. B. G. 

5 Table of errata contained in the sermon of which Dr. Don Diego Zuaso i Cascajales 
preached a part, though he afterwards published the whole, etc. 

X Two officers and " gachupines," and not two clergymen and " criollos "—or, at best, one of 
each. 

|| Muleteers, officials, contractors, "cachopines," soldiers, traders, beaux, gentlemen, liti- 
gants, etc. 
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Negro. The chapter treats of the quality and conditions of these castes, and 
it is argued whether or not they should be consided as Spaniards. 

Tomas Gage, a Jesuit, traveled in Spanish America and about 1650,. 
wrote a book entitled " Nueva Relacion, etc." A new edition was printed at 
Paris in 1838. A translation was published in London in 1677, under the 
title of " a new survey of the W. Indies." In book I, at p. 16, of the 
Paris reprint, Gage says : " Los que nacen allf de padres espanoles, i que los 
Europeos llaman criollos para distinguirlos de su clase, etc."* 

In his " Teatro Mexicano," (Mexico, 1698) Fray Agustin de Vetan- 
curt, himself a Mexican, in book I, p. 12, says: " Gracias a, Dios, que su 
Magestad i el Real Consejo de las Indias no consientan que los nacidos en 
las Indias de padres espafioles (que ya se llaman criollos porque se crian 
en ellas) sean, etc."{ The word " criollo " probably is a derivative of 
" criarse." 

The Ynca, Garcilaso de la Vega, son of a Spanish "conquistador" and a 
lady of the royal blood of Peru, who was born in Cuzco and became a captain 
in the Spanish army, in the " Comentarios Reales " (Madrid, 1723), lib. IX, 
cap. 31, says : " a los hijos de Espaiiol i de Espanola nacidos alia, dicen, cri- 
ollo 6 criolla, por decir que son nacidos en Indias." IT 

Title 5 of book VIII of the " Recopilacion de Indias " treats of " mul- 
atos," " negros," etc., but says nothing of " gachupines " or "criollos." 

There grew up a hatred between " Gachupin " and " Criollo," and during 
the war for independence there circulated in Mexico many poems directed 
against the former. One of these, furnished to me by Judge Ygnacio Septil- 
veda, runs as follows : 

O, Virgen Guadalupana 
Rodeada de serafines, 
Que viva la independencia 
Y mueran los gachupines !|| 

We may conclude, then : " Criollo " at first meant only a child of Span- 
ish parents who was born in Indies; "gachupin" at first signified a Spaniard 
who emigrated to the North American Spanish Indies with the intention of 
becoming a permanent resident. Later a " criollo " was a person born in the 
Indies of any descent other than from indigenes — in whole or in part ; a 
" gachupin " came to signify any foreigner in North American Spanish 
Indies. Ultimately the word " gachupin" acquired a meaning very like to 
that given to the word " tory " in this country during the revolution, while 
the " gachupin," in turn, spoke contemptuously of the " criollo." 



* Those who are bom here of Spanish parents and whom the Europeans call "criollos 'to 
distinguish them from their own caste, etc. 

$ God be thanked that His Majesty and the Royal Council of Indies do not consent that thos® 
born in Indies of Spanish parents (and who are called "criollos," because they are bred in those 
parts) be, etc. 

V The children of a Spanish man and a Spanish woman born there they call "criollo" and 
4 criolla,'' as tantamount to saying they were born in Indies. 

TRANSLATION. 

||0h, virgin of Guadalupe, 
Surrounded by seraphim, 
Hurrah for independence • 
And death to the "gachupin!" — G. B. Q. 



